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The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting held 
In London, by Adjournments from the 
2ist of Fifth Month to the 29th of the 
same, inclusive, 1884: To the Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings of Friends in Se t 
Britain, Ireland, and Elsewhere. ie 


Dear Friends—Our hearts are lifted, 
thanksgiving for the condescending go 
of our heavenly Father, in the manifes 
of His presence with us during this Y@m 
Meeting. In His love we tenderly salut@ 
desiring that grace and peace may 
towards you from God our Father, an 
the Lord Jesus Christ. be 
How precious is the truth conveyed in’ the 
words, ‘God is love.” (I John iv. 8.) Our 
* familiarity with thetm makes it difficult to real- 
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ize their inexhaustible fullness. It is a fact 
which must ever remain among the evidences 
of the depth of man’s fall, that in these three 
words is declared a mystery which, for ages 
and generations, was veiled trom man’s sin- 
stricken conscience. It was a mystery which 
the Gentile world, with all its wisdom, was 
unable to reach; and which, after centuries 
of waiting and preparation, in type and pro- 
phecy, the gospel alone has fully disclosed. 
‘*God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses 
unto them.” (II Cor. v.19.) “‘ Herein is 
love,” saith the Apostle, ‘‘ not that we loved 
God, but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.” (I John 


Ee 


735 iv. 10.) This propitiation is the mighty fact, 


against which all the waves of man’s reason- 
ings and doubts may beat, but which they can 
never overthrow. 

We have often pleaded in the love of Christ 
against worldliness and carelessness. But there 
is another and a very different danger to which 
some are exposed at the presentyday. Weary 
r rest, men 
think the mysteries, by which they are sur- 
rounded, impenetrable; and seek repose in 
non-assertion. Christianity has claims which 
they would not deny, but which they decline 
to admit. It isin sympathy and in love that 
we would invite these to consider how unten- 
able is their position. The solemn realities of 
life and death; man’s wondrous powers of 
thought and perception; his pantings after 
immortality ; all unite in proclaiming that he 
derives his existence from a Being infinitely 
above him, and that therefore he is not his 
own, and cannot be independent. (I Cor. vi. 
19.) Every attempt to relieve man from his 
position as a created and responsible being 
must end in hopeless failure. Sin and death 
are so'emn facts wholly apart from the question 
of th truth of Christianity. The Bible has 
not » eated these problems, but it offers for 
our , ,ceptance the one solution, in which be- 
lieve }.have, in all ages, found peace and con- 

That solution is not presented in 
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the form of a mere theory, but in a series of 
facts which are for ever imbedded in the 


history of the world. These facts cannot be] 
set aside by declining to grapple with them. |§ 


The character of our holy Redeemer, as por- 
trayed in the pages of the Evangelists, is one 
impossible to have been conceived by man’s 
unaided thought. The portrait proves its ori- 
ginal divine; and it is vain to think of being 
neutral in such a presence. What consequences 
to each of us are involved in the words: ‘The 
Word was made flesh;’’ (John i. 14.) He 
**loved me, and gave Himself for me.’ 
(Galat. ii. 20.) The Lord Jesus Christ freely 
offers Himself to all. His invitation goes 
forth to each, ‘*Come unto Me.” (Matt. xi. 
28.) ‘*Learn of Me;’’ (Matt. xi. 29.) and 
it is in the acceptance of Him that thou shalt 
find rest unto thy soul. The lesson of His love 
can be learned only by experience. Prove 
Him for thyself, we entreat thee. ‘‘O, taste 
and see that the Lord is good.”” (Ps. xxxiv. 8.) 
Take the simplest lessons first; receive His 
Spirit into thy heart; act out all that thou 
knowest to be the truth. Submit thyself to 
His will, who is the living Truth, and thy 
doubts shall be resolved; for He hath said, 
«Tf any man will do His will he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” (John vii. 17.) 

In relation to this subject, we feel how im- 
portant it is that they, who know for them- 
selves the preciousness of the Truth, should 
so abide under the power of it in their own 
souls as to exemplify in their daily walk the 
continued presence of their living Lord, mani- 
festing in them His meekness, gentleness, and 
patient love. Every such life would be a new 
and independent witness to the life, work, and 
reign of our risen and ascended Redeemer, 
and would be calculated to work conviction 
upon many minds that could be reached in no 
other way. 

The Truth, ‘‘as the truth is in Jesus,” 
(Ephes. iv. 21.) is a beautiful whole, admirable 
in its completeness and harmony. It is one 
and undivided, and no portion of it can be 
removed, misplaced, or exaggerated without 
danger to the rest. To push to an extreme any 
one part places that part out of its true ad- 
justment, and tends to the dislocation, or even 
to the exclusion, of other parts that may be 
equally necessary. In presenting these con- 
siderations to our dear Friends, let it be our 
prayer that, in all the service of the Lord's 


house, His qualifying wisdom and direction] i 


may be continually sought after, and that all 
may be very watchful against exclusive views 
and one-sided assertions. May the even 
balance—the balance of the sanctuary—be in 
constant use to maintain every part of the 
truth in its true place, and with its just weight 
and proportion. ' 

a 


We continue highly to prize silent Waiting 
upon the Lord in humble dependence upon 
im. We esteem it to be a precious part of 

itual worship, and trust that no vocal offer. 
ings will ever exclude it from its true place in 
our religious meetings. We have afresh felt how 
important it is that these meetings should be a 
living, heartfelt testimony to the Sacrifice, 
Mediation, and Intercession of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to His presence with us by His 
own Spirit, hallowing our waiting and our 
service, and preparing the ministry as a 
living message of love and redeeming power, 
for the conversion of souls and the building up 
of the Lord’s children. 

As our minds have turned to our varied 
congregations, the dear children have been 
lovingly remembered. It is to these that we 
must look for the future support of the Church, 
and while their minds are still easily moulded, 
gently lead them to Jesus. May we never 
account the teaching of the young and igno- 
rant a service inferior to that of offering 
‘*strong meat to them that are of full age” 
(Heb. v. 14.) in the spiritual life. In all vocal 
Service in the congregation it is well to use 
Words ‘easy to be understood,” (I Cor. xiv, 
9.) even by the young; and earnestly to seek 
‘the gift of sympathy with the little ones, by 
which we may be enabled to speak to their 
hearts. Let parents and others explain to 
their children the purpose of our meetings for 
worship, and of the intervals of silence which 
occur in them. Ard let our dear children be 
arly trained to value for themselves the blessed 

vilege of prayer and waiting upon the Lord. 

The reports as to First-day schools and mis- 

work at home and abroad have engaged 
mr close attention and warm sympathy. 
Blessed as we have been ourselves, let us never 
forget our responsibilities towards others less 
favorably situated. May the laborers in these 
fields of service be graciously directed and 
owned in their work by Him who alone can 
give the increase. Amidst, work so varied in 
its character, it is scarcely to be expected that 
there should not be some diversity of judg- 
ent as to particular methods. Let this be 
in ted asa fresh call to humble watchfulness, 
and the exercise of mutual forbearance. 
Mo work done in the Master’s name become 
a cause of stumbling to a brother or a sister. 
1 «things be done with charity,”’ (I Cor. 
14.) and in the ‘meekness of Christ.” 
or. X. 1.) It is not an absolute uniform- 
f judgment in every particular which is 
Bssence of ‘the unity of the Spirit.” 
. iv. 3.) That is rather to be found as 
baptized into the love of Christ, m 
yhieh each is brought near unto Him, and is 
kept in that precious “fellowship of the Spirit.” 
(Phil. ii. 1.) which is the bond of His people's 
peace. 


— 
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atural 
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Throughout our varied deliberations we have | of them they may be taught new experiences 
yen comforted by the prevalence amongst us|of His truth and love. He who ‘loved the 
{so large a measure of brotherly love. This | Church and gave Himself for it,’’ (Ephes. v. 
ide of discipleship can never be absent} 25.) still watches over it with an infinite com- 
shere Christ reigns. It is the bond which | passion. He ‘‘waiteth that He may be gracious.” 
binds us to Him and to one another. Love| (Isaiah xxx. 18.) How great have been His 
ugifereth long, and is kind; it envieth not; | patience and long-suffering towards ourselves ! 
mteth not itself, is not puffed up, is not! How wondrous His forbearing mercies in the 
gsly provoked, thinketh no evil; beareth all| midst of backsliding churches and a sinful 
tings, believeth all things, hopeth all things, | world! Let us meditate on these things, that 
adureth all things.’’ (I Cor. xiii. 4~7.)| with patriarchs, prophets, and apostles, and 
How fatal would it be to the service of the| other servants of the living God who have 
mural body, if the members, designed for| gone before us, we also may learn the lesson 
notion and progress, were separated from|of our day, and under the same all wise disci- 
tose which, seemingly less active, have yet | pline anda long-suffering love, may be brought 
te necessary functions of guiding, sustaining | to the same blessed end, through the mercy of 
adrestraining. And is such a separation less | God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 
pbe dreaded in the spiritual body? May all Signed in and on behalf of the meeting, 


teliving members of Christ cherish the sense | JostpH Storrs Fry, Clerk to the Meeting this 
if their mutual relationship in Him, and in| year. 


mble dependence upon Him, the one Head, - 

eve in love, as ‘* members one of another.’’} BISHOP ULPHILAS AND HIS BIBLE. 
(Bphes. iv. 25.) How full of blessing is the —_— 

aperience of the presence of Christ by His 
Hirt among those who are thus walking in 
His love. Under His government there is no 
#ifseeking or strife forsuperiority. He reigns, 
ud, in thus reigning, directs, controls, and 
rgulates the service of His household, adjust- 
ig the service to the strength and qualifica- 
tons of His servants. The greatest peace is to 
te found in sitting near to His feet ; and in 


One of the most important things which 
Ulphilas did is so interesting that it is worth re- 
lating. Those Gothic people among whom he 
lived were orriginally wild savages from 
Northern Europe. They were without learn- 
ing of any kind, and had not even a written 
language. Now, when Christianity comes to 
a people it not only converts them but it 
odes ee . ; brings a revelation of God, and the story of 
istening to His voice, each is taught the delight | Christ and his gospel. This makes a written 
doing His will. language necessary. Ulphilas saw the great 

The love of the Christian is not to be con-| necessity, and so he set about the task of 
fined to his brethren, or even to his ‘‘neighbor.”’ | making a written language for his people. 
(luke x. 29.) The command of Christ is| And it was not an easy task. True, he was a 
distinct and irreversible, ‘‘Love your enemies.” | learned man, and understood the Latin lan- 
(Matt. v. 44.) It is, for the Christian, the un-| guage; but that was the language of the 
iterable standard, to which war is opposed in | Romans, and these independent Goths hated 
tery particular. In the presence of such a|Rome and would not have accepted that 
cmmand, from such a King, we dare not do| language. They knew somethtng about the 
therwise than express our sorrow and distress |Greek language, but both it and the Latin 
at the bloodshed which has taken place in|were the polished languages of highly 
Egypt and the Soudan, in the course of the cultured peoples, both were difficult to be 
lst two years. learned by rude, uneducated tribes, and 

Our ‘correspondence has been continued in | neither was suited to convey ideas clearly to 
sual course with our dear friends in Ireland |the Goths. So Ulphilas set about making a 
ain America. We have also received in-| language for them which would would be all 
letesting reports from the little companies of| their own, in which the sounds should be those 
those under our name in Australasia, F rance, | of their mother tongue, and the characters un- 
Germany, Norway and Denmark, and in Con-|like those of the Latin and Greek, against 
Santinople and Syria, and some other parts of| which they were prejudiced. 
the world. | Now it happened that at that time there ex- 

Beloved Friends, the Christian’s warfare is|isted among a// the rude tribes of Northern 
lot his rest. Where there is no conflict, there | Europe, including Scandinavians and Britons, 
Sno victory; and, without the victory, there | set of characters known as ‘‘ runes ’’—** ru- 
8 no crown. As with the individual | nic characters.’”” They looked somewhat like 
‘lever, so with the Church, trials and /| letters; and among different tribes these char- 
tificulties are permitted, not to discourage, lacters were differently arranged, and differed 
but to exercise and strengthen faith. They slightly in shape. They were probably de- 
ae the lessons which our Father in heaven ' rived from the old Phcenician alphabet. ‘The 
ts before His children, that in the learning’ Phcenicians were an educated people, with a 
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written language, and were great sailors. As| as the Codex Argentius, because of the silvered 
they sailed along the coasts of Europe they | appearance of some of the letters. 

carried their charts with them. The savage| This was the great life work of Ulphilas 
tribes whom they met saw these sheets of man-| Bishop of the Goths. The new-made Gothic 
uscript covered with strange marks. All sav-| language, with its Bible, was the source of the 
age peoples are very superstitious about written| German language and its Bible, and of th 
language, and when the barbarians of Northern | Anglo-Saxon language with its Bible ; ‘and the 
Europe saw these manuscripts they thought| Anglo-Saxon was the source of the English 
they were the charms or the gods of the Phceni-| language and its Bible, so that really we are 
cians, which gave them power to sail the seas| to-day deriving benefit from this far-off time 
and do other wonderful things. So they tried | and the work of this early missionary who hadi) 
to get the same power by copying, in a rude} to make a language for his people. Ulphilas 
way, as many of these strange marks as they| died in Constantinople, in 388, while attend. 
could. They made no use of them except] ing a great council held there.— Gospel Jn Al 
that the priests cut them on their divining rods| Lands. 

and used them in their religious conjuring. eae 

This was the origion of the ‘* runic sticks.”’ For Friends’ Review. 


Now here was a beginning. Ulphilasknew| THE CHURGH AND ITS MISSION. 

all about these runic characters, and how they — 

were reverenced by the people. So he just} The necessity of the organization of the 
took these runic characters, arranged them in| Church grew out of the fact that man had 
order, added a very few of the Greek letters} lapsed from his original condition, wherein he 
to make up a complete alphabet, and the thing | could rejoice in the presence of his Creator, for 
was done and the Gothic people accepted it at| no sooner had he followed another leader, had 
once, because the alphabet was only the old] listened to the voice of the seducer, than fear 
familiar set of runic marks that their priests|took the place of love, and he was ready to 
had long used before they had ever heard of} hide from the presence of Him who had crea- 
Christianity. ted him in His own divine image. In this sad 


There was still much labor of arranging the| condition children were born unto them not in 
rough, imperfect Gothic language into orderly | the divine image, but in their own sinful like. 


grammatical form, but Ulphilas kept on until|ness. The effects of this were soon manifested 
he had not only made grammars and spelling] by man so corrupting his way upon the earth 
books, but translated many religious books, the | that the thoughts and imaginations of the heart 
very first of which, as in so many other cases, | were only evil continually ; the fruit of this 
was the Bible. He used the Septuagint ver-| change was perpetually cropping out in events, 
sion of the old Testament, and some Greek| acts, showing that they did not emanate from 
manuscripts of the New Testament which are] the source and foundation of all good, but that 
now lost. their very spring of action was corrupted at its 
Now this Gothic Bible was the deginning of| source, and hence the impurity of all i 

all Gothic literature, just as the German Bible] streams; proving that in man as pertaining to 
was the beginning of German literature, and| himself there dwelleth no good thing. Hap- 
the English Bible of English literature. Cop-| pily man was not left in this condition to his 
ies of the new Gothic Bible were made and| own devices. The benevolence of his gracious 
circulatedall through Northern Europe wherever | Caretaker at once set in motion the machinery 
the Gothic language was spoken, and of course | —if I may so speak—for his recovery—which 
it carried with it the knowledge of written lan-| Peter tells us was fore-ordained before the 
guage and all the possibilities of education and | foundation of the world, but was [more fully 
a literature. For more than 500 years it was | revealed, or] manifested in these Jast times for 
the book, and almost the only book read by} you—for all. ; 

thousands of Goths all over Northern Europe,| It appears self-evident that it was the design 
until about the ninth or tenth century, when| of the Heavenly Father to restore the world to 
the Goths ceased to be a nation. And, singu-| its primeval condition. To this end all Hisdis 
larly enough, when Gothic independence was| pensations to man have been appointed. Itis 
lost, the Gothic Bible was lost, too. Not all| our privilege to live in the last days under that 
at once, but fiza//y completely lost, so that for| divine arrangement, pointed to and prefigured 
more than 600 years not a single copy wasknown | by all that has preceded it, and under which 
to exist. Then Arnold Mercator found, :in the} His gracious purposes are to be consummated ; 
Abbey of Werden, an old manuscript contain-|and the Church is the instrument in the divine 
ing the four gospels as written by Ulphilas. | hand,—its individual members being constant: 
This manuscript was at one time in Prague, | ly guided by the Comforter, the Spiritof truth,— 
and afterward the Swedes took it and carried| by which this great consummation is to be 
it away to the University at Upsala, where it] effected. Every branch of the Church that's 
may still be seen. It is referred to by scholars! rightly filling its appointed mission must nects 
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gily be a working, acting, living, aggressive 
body, and to this end He gives to its various 
pembers a variety of gifts not to lie dormant, 
wt to be hidden from view, not to be rolled 
janapkin like that of the slothful servant, 
int to be diligently used in the love and fear 
ithe Lord for the accomplishment of His own 
jvine purpose; and for encouragement to 
wrk, He promises his perpetual presence : 
‘Lo Iam with you always.”’ ‘‘ He shall give 
mu another Comforter, that He may abide 
mith you forever. He shall teach you all things 
ad bring all things to your remembrance 
‘Masiatsoever I havesaid unto you. He shall re- 
ite of mine and show it unto you’ As the 
Church comes up to the enjoyment of its high 
pivileges in all their precious fullness, it is 
smply fulfilling its appointed destiny, that of 
ing the light of the world, the salt of the 
uth, and is thus promoting the approximation 
that blissful period, when there shall be 
me peace universal, one Sabbath of rest; when 
nevery place incense shall be offered to His 
ily name, a pure offering ; when ‘‘ the earth 
iull be filled with the knowledge of the glory 
{God as the waters cover the sea.’”’? And as 
wery branch of the Church realizes a drawing 
mar, and still nearer, to the blessed Master, 
nd more fully comes to know Him to be their 
rer present, ever living Head over all things 
othe Church, its individual members will the 
wre deeply realize the responsibility resting 
ponit and them, to let the light of a holy, cir- 
mmspect living shine with increased luster in 
di their acts. The Church will manifest in- 
mased devotedness to every known duty, that 
1 its members may be brought to partake in 
le blessed fullness of all itsglorious privileges ; 
wen those of the law of the Spirit of Life in 
thrist Jesus, making free from the law of sin 
ad of death, and becoming the servants of Gad, 
“having their fruit unto holiness and the end 
merlasting life.’? ‘THomas CLark, 


Grafton, Ontario, Canada, 1884. 


A GREAT AND NosLE Army.—<According to 
‘statistical table compiled by E. Payson Porter 
nd published in the Sunday School Times, the 


tole number of ‘‘members of Sunday 
‘hools” including teachers and scholars, in 
ht United States and British America, is 
ht2,551 ; in the whole world, so far as 
town, 17,658,524. 
There is something sublime in’ the thought 
lat, of these millions, very many are, within 
same hours on the first day of every week, 
‘gaged in the study of the same lesson,of the 
htemational Series, from the Holy Scriptures. 
us, in part, is our living Lord now meeting 
ind satisfying the ‘¢ desire of all nations.” 


- 


Ler patience have its perfect work. 


| one spi 
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THE IDOLATRY OF CULTURE. 


A Lecture delivered before the Friends’ Instt- 
tute for Young Men, Philadelphia, Third 
Month 28th, 1884. 


BY JOHN H. DILLINGHAM. 


(Continued from page 738.) 


Now, having said thus much, I hope it will 
not be thought I am disposed to turn my back 
on that finest fruit of mental husbandry, in the 
spirit of the fox fabled to have turned his back 
upon the fruit of the vine. Though I might 
naturally sympathize with the fox in his fail- 
ure of attainment, yet I believe I entertain no 
sourness towards culture. What I do object 
to is, the idolatry of it, the growing pagan 
view of it, the selfishness of it, the misplacement 
of it, and the usurpation of its title by the intel- 
lectual and estaetic world. These faults are 
not essential to culture, they belong to some- 
thing wrong in the human heart, which has 
spoiled many another good thing so soon as it 
touched it. 

I suppose no Christian society, however un- 
lettered in its primitive simplicity, would be 
likély to continue from generation to genera- 
tion without an increased appreciation of men- 
tal culture. Some of its less spiritual mem- 
bers, concerned in a degree to aim higher 
than their carnal life, would see a kingdom 
above the things of sense in the intellectual 
life, and might essay to study themselves up 
into it as a higher plane of existence. Its 
more spiritual members, so far as direct sub- 
jects of the kingdom of heaven, would regard 
themselves as trustees of talents faithfully to 
be occupied and subordinately to be pre- 
ferred in the order of their true excellence. 
They would have a use for human letters and 
learning, both as faithful stewards of gifts and 
for the service of their church. These would 
cultivate education from above it, and the 
worldly-minded from beneath it. The one 
would look favorably down upon it as a means, 
the other would gaze up to it asanend. The 
error of the latter might be, in so regarding 
the intellectual life as a half-way house between 
the carnal and the spiritual state, as to flatter 
themselves, on ‘arriving at the intermediate 
station, that they were so much nearer the 
true goal of existence. And there they might 
complacently take up their rest to enjoy them- 
selves, while looking down on the benighted 
multitude below. And the still greater error 
would be their attempt to climb, as it were, to 
heaven at all by the intellectual tower, when the 

iritual way, truth, and life is let down 
to all, learned and unlearned alike—a heart- 
way rather than a head-way. 

Well, then, partly from the right stand point 


cand partly from an inferior stand-point, 
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scholarship becumes appreciated in a relig- 
ious society. The early leaders of the Metho- 
dist society, though men of no mean human 
scholarship, and in the classic shades of Oxford 
University, brought forth such teachings and 
methods that the common people have heard 
them gladly. And absence of literary culture 
in large numbers of preachers and people has 
proved no bar* to the wonderful success of 
that church in numerical membership, whether 
among intelligent people or the unlettered 
masses. They were early characterized as a 
plain, simple, and devout people. When I 
first came to Philadelphia, years ago, the first 
Friendly bonnets which I met with were on 
two colored women,—yet one bonnet, as I 
remember it, of pink silk, and the other of sky- 

lue. I was informéd afterwards that the 
women were probably old-fashioned Metho- 
dists, as such was formerly a manner of dress 
among that people. That church, however, 
though it favored simplicity, and has been, to 
its honor, one in which illiterate people could 
feel at home, never cultivated ignorance as a 
principle of devotion, but has all along its his- 
tory urged and upheld colleges and seminaries, 
until at this day a large part of its clergy are 
the peers of any clergy in advanced and splen- 
did scholarship. That church has made the 
mental improvment of its members a part of its 
regular official work. Eight years ago it be- 
came an article of its discipline, that the Quar- 
terly Conference ‘‘ shall appoint a committee, 
of which the preacher in charge shall be chair- 
man, to organize, wherever practicable, a 
Church Lyceum, under the supervision of the 
Quarterly Conference, for menta! improvement, 
and to develop factlities for social intercourse ; 
to organize free evening schools; to provide a 
library, text-books, and books of reference ; 
to popularize religious literature by reading- 
rooms or otherwise ; to seek out suitable per- 
sons, and if necessary, assist them to obtain an 
education with a view to the ministry ; and to 
do whatever shall seem to supply any defici- 
ency in that which the church ought to offer 
to the varied nature of man.” 

And six years ago the now famous ‘‘ Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle” was or- 
ganized, in connection with which a regular 
curriculum was soon provided for the use of 
these lyceums and for students at home, 
which quickly promoted a wide-spread impulse 
for culture throughout that and other de- 
nominations. Accordingly Methodism seems 


now virtually to have a university co-ex-| 
tensive with a church,—a sort of universal uni- | 


versity offered at every member’s door, and 
stimulated every summer at Chautauqua Lake 


* Says a writer in the Nonconformist, after showing statistics 
of Methodist societies: ‘‘ Thus time and culture develop a 
higher proportion of trained ministers. Along with that in- 
crease of special and trained ministry, has come a decline in the 
rate of increase[in membership}.”’ 


by a grand, protracted educational camp-meg. 
ing, and by conferences here and there, anj 
even by meetings known as “ Education 
Love-feasts.” Most of this, for aught we knoy, 
is good so far as it has gone. It remains fo 
the twentieth century to show whether the 
culture-god or grace shall prevail. But alread 
I have observed on my daily walk, that the 
esthetic culture of that people begins to de. 
mand most elaborate and Romanistic architec. 
ture in temples for worship.* Is it a necessity 
of culture in a church, that its primitive sim. 
plicity should be despised? A danger, indeed, 
but not a necessity. Vanity is not a necessity 
of culture, though culture may be a necessit 
of vanity. 

It is possible for another religious people, 
starting as we believe it did, in the simplicity 
and spirituality of truth, eventually to smite 
itself, as it were, with an educational boomer 
ang of its own throwing. It is possible eve 
according toa law of political economy. I quote 
jit from the treatise of Dr. Wayland: ‘ Wherd 
virtue, frugality, and respect for right exist, 
| riches will by a natural consequence accumu 
| late ; and intellectual cultivation will, of neces 
|sity, succeed. But intellectual cultivation may 
| easily exist without the existence of virtueo 
ilove of right. In this case, its only effect is t 
stimulate desire ; and this, unrestrained by the 
‘love of right, must eventually overturn the 
social fabric which [was] at first erected.” 


(To be continued. ) 


eee 


Commencement Exercises of Haverford 
| College. 


| The annual Commencement exercises of Haver 
| ford College took place in Alumni Hall, on the 
| College grounds, on Third-day, Sixth mo, 24th. 
The Salutatory, an address in Latin, was de 
| livered by Thomas Herbert Chase, and then fol 
|lowed “Cortez and his Conquest,” by William 
| Jones Haines; “ The Revocation of the Edict 0 
Nantes,” by Charles Richard Jacob; “ Word 
worth’s Place in Literature,” by Walter Linton 
Moore ; “ Practical Living in Work,” by Alfred 
Percival Smith ; “ Webster and Our Nationality, 
by Orren William Bates; and the Valedictory Ad 
; dress, by Louis Taber Hill. President Thoma’ 
Chase delivered the Baccalaureate Address, 


Following is a list of the graduates: 
Classical Section—John Henry Allen, Unio 





Conn.; Thomas Herbert Chase, Haverford Col 
lege, Pa.; William Jones Haines, Cheltenham 


coon N. Y.; Orren William Bates, Oneco 


Pa.; Arthur Dillwyn Hall, Lynn, Mass.; Charlet 


*John Wesley once said: ‘‘ Beware how you manage J‘ 
churches in such a way that rich men will be a necessity to yo 
If yourchurch buildings are so Iuxurious that you need anend 
| mous income, wealthy men will be a necessity to you, and th 

will rule you, and then you must soon bid farewell to Metha 
dist discipline and perhaps to Methodist doctrine.” But weW 
not charge church decline altogether upon the rich. They hs 
a right stewardship, but not to minister to pride and displa! 
' That worldly spirit in poor and rich, which confounds art or¢ 
tertainment with worship, is more fatal to a church’s Christi 


' character than rich men are. 
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yal Smith, Germantown, Pa. 

Scientific Section—William Henry Gummere, | 
Burlington. N. J.; Louis Taber Hill, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, O ; Walter Linton Moore, Ercildoun, Pa. ; 
George Vaux, Jr., Philadelphia, Pa.; Francis Al- 
pertson White, Baltimore, Md. 

In the Classical Section the First Scholar was 
John Henry Allen, and in the Scientific Section 
the First Scholar was Walter Linton Moore. 

The degree of Master of Arts was conferred 
upon Dr, James J. Levick, of Philadelphia, and 
Caspar W. Haines, of Mexico, both graduates of 
the College ; and the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts upon Joseph Parrish, of Philadelphia, and 
Prof. Elijah Cook, of Union Springs, N. Y. A 
certificate of proficiency in Mathematics was 
given to William Henry Gummere, of Burlington, 
N, J.; and announcement was made of the con- 
ferring of the degree of Bachelor of Arts upon 
Horace G. Lippincott, of Philadelphia, who had 
won it by successful study some years ago, but 
was prevented by illness from taking it with his 
class.— Public Ledger, 








From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Commencement Day at the Institute for 
Colored Youth. 


Association Hall was yesterday afternoon filled 
to nearly its full capacity, the attraction being the 
2th annual commencement of the Institute for 
Colored Youth. The graduates were John E, 
Gunby, William H. Minton, Henrietta Morris, 
Anna M. Reading, Benj. F. Sayers and Lucy E., 
Williams, The exercises comprised the following 
addresses: ‘‘Salutatory in Latin,” Lucy E. Wil- 
liams; ‘George Stephenson,” Benj. F. Sayres; 
“Household Economy,” Henrietta Morris; “Words 
and their Uses,” Wm. H. Minton; “ Health and 
Longevity,” John E, Gunby ; “ The Education of 
Girls,” Julia F. Jones, of the class of 1869, who 
has been a teacher at New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and Holly Springs, Mississippi, and else- 
where for 14 years, Oration, by Miles Tucker, 
of the class of 1876, who has been a teacher in 
North Carolina and Maryland for eight years; 
“The Valedictory,” Anna M. Reading. The ex- 
ecution of the programme was well received, and, 
at the conclusion, diplomas were presented to the 
graduates and an award of prizes was announced 
as follows : 

English, Lucy E. Williams; Classical, B. F. 
Sayers; Classical, Henrietta Morris; English, 
Wm. H. Minton; Mathematical, John E. Gunby 
and Anna M., Reading. 

Diligence and Deportment Prizes were also 
awarded to Samuel Y. Thomas and Almira 
Wilson, both of the first junior class. 





Workinc Our In THE RiGut DirecTion.— 
The commencement on Wednesday of the In- 
stitute for Colored Youth, once known as the 
Adelphi Street School, showed gratifying 
tesults beyond the usual cause for satisfaction 
in the pupils’ progress. For many years the 
Adelphi Street School set itself to prove that 
the colored race had the mental capacity for 
severe studies—Latin, Greek, mathematics. 
It was, perhaps, necessary as an argument to 
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Richard Jacob, Mansfield, Mass,; Alfred Perci-| make such showing, but the plan was open to 


the same objections that Mr. Charles Francis 
Adams made to compulsory Greek at Harvard 
University—it took up time and energy which 
could.be applied to better advantage. In the 
sense that all such studies broaden or strength- 
en the mind, the results at the Institute were 
not lost; but it is no more necessary at this 
time to prove that the American of African 
descent has intelligent capacity than it is to 
settle whether all white men have finer minds 
than all white women. It is of much more 
importance in both white and colored schools 
to give the students an outfit for the work in 
life they will have to do. The new depart- 
ment called Household Economy, by Mrs. 
Coppin (Fanny Jackson), has given the young 
girls instruction in cooking, sewing and in 
practical hygiene, the care of the body, first 
help in accidents, and the simplest cures for 
the sick. So it appears that this normal class 
is better prepared for its work—whether as 
teachers or housekeepers—than any previous 
one that the school has sent out. The Managers, 
in determining to open an industrial depart- 
ment for boys, have also recognized that the 
colored youth has been at great disadvantage 
in the trades. He might bea day laborer, a 
waiter or a barber; but, in the North at least, 
had few chances to become a skilled mechanic. 
Such teaching as it is proposed to give in the 
use of tools has, therefore, even more mean- 
ing than a similar equipment in a white school. 
The benefaction of Richard Humphreys has 
always been a vigorous plant, but it .is likely 
to bear more and richer fruits in the near 
future than when it merely settled that the 
African brain matter was of the same color as 
the white.—/did. 

[We gladly endorse the above timely re- 
marks; and add our testimony to the fulness 
of proof given by the Institute for Colored 
Youth, of the responsiveness of those for whom 
it was founded to intelligent efforts for their 
advancement. At the late Commencement, 
what was most striking was the generally ex- 
cellent delivery, in clear, full vocalization, and 
with simple and dignified action, of the ad- 
dresses. Those of the graduates of some 
years ago, Julia F. Jones and Miles Tucker, 
were especially commendable. Having listened 
to some scores of Commencement addresses, 
the present writer does not remember ever to 
have heard one better delivered, and seldom 
one better composed, than that of Miles 
Tucker, on the above occasion, on ‘‘ The 
Progress of Law.” —Zd. Friends’ Review.) 
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ACCORDING to a work recently published by 
Professor J. E. Thorold Rogers, of London, 
he declares, as the result of studies extending 
over many years, that the social and econom- 
ical status of the British laborer, whether 
agricultural or urban, has not improved during 
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the last six centuries, but that on the contrary 
the general tendency since the fifteenth century 
has been a downward one. In the thirteenth 
century the laborer's position was one of comfort 
and security. He was able to earn for himself 
and his family an ample subsistence, so that 
neither he nor they ever lacked for food (of good 
quality), clothing or shelter. His period of great- 
est prosperity would appear to have been in the 
fourteenth and early part of the fifteenth century, 
when the Black Death swept over England, de- 
stroying one-third of the population and creating 
a great‘'demand for labor. With the exception of 
this episode, the position of the laboring classes 
steadily declined until the opening years of the 
nineteenth century, when it was at the very worst. 
The improvement that has since taken place, 
Professor Rogers attributes partly to more liberal 
legislation, allowing greater freedom to labor, and 


partly to various forms of co operation among the 
men themselves, 
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OF GREAT IMPORTANCE to the welfare of our 
religious body are ‘he proceedings of our Yearly 
Meetings, It appears desirable for us to obtain 
for our readers full accounts of these proceedings, 
through the aid of some of those who attend them, 
These accounts, while detailing essentially the 
same kinds of occurrences, naturally and almost 
necessarily vary in the stress laid upon different 
things, and in comments made upon them, It 
may be urged, and not without reason, that the 
most nearly perfect report of the proceedings of 
an assembled body, is one which gives simply 
the facts, without comment; aiming at what 
may be figuratively called photographic ac- 
curacy. Yet we have not felt called upon to set 
aside all such comments, when made in an 
earnest and loving spirit, as they then have an 
interest of their own; while we trust that our 
readers will recognize the individuality belonging 
to such reports, as with other parts of our corres- 
pondence, 





2 





| years ago, and longing for its abundant fruitful. 


ness, have been staggered by the extremes of some 
leaders whose tendencies are to lead the church 
out into the wilderness. Should discouragement 
| prevail because of these? We believe that it 
{should not. What is wanting is, first, for all to 
agree that every part of the Church is called 
lupon to do its part in “discipling the world,” 
Secondly, that all shall be willing to wait, very 
humbly and reverently, at the footstool of Christ, 
to find out His will in regard to the performance’ 
of His work. Also, that those who believe them. 
selves rightly engaged in active service, shall be 
willing to listen patiently to fraternal suggestions 
and questionings from others, who, no less than 
they, have at heart the cause of the Gospel in the 
world, 

Whatever the difficulties, God is able to over- 
come them, It does appear clear that the command 
to the whole Christian Church is now, as to the 
children of Israel formerly, ‘‘ Go forward,” 
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MISSION WORK among Friends in England, 
and that in this country, differ in some important 
particulars, The former are largely engaged in 

| Adult Schools, in connection with which religious 
meetings are held ; and out of these grow organi- 
zations which are, in a certain sense, churches 
They approach, more or less nearly, in character, 
Friends’ Meetings; although seldom, as yet, 
merged in or united to the latter. By long con- 
tinued, patient and faithful labor of such kinds 
in the midst of the populations of great cities, a 
permanent influence is exerted, most valuable in 
its results, 

In this country, the wide diffusion of education 
by the public schools takes away the occasion for 
much elementary instruction for adults on the 
part of missions, Bible-schools are very import- 
ant; but a large majority of their pupils are 
young, and, unlike what is the case in England, 
many of them are children of our own members, 
The work of “ Evangelists” and of Evangelistic 
and Pastoral Committees, consists in holding meet 
ings, more or less continued, in new neighbor- 


ONE IMPRESSION, so far, predominates over| hoods, as well as in aiding the work and distri- 


all others, in connection with the accounts of} bution of ministers in those already settled with 
the Yearly Meetings of the last two months:| Friends. 


that the Society of Friends as a body is, more 


If we should try to seize upon the leading char- 










than it ever was, except in its first half century, | acteristics of the modes of religious labor in the 
awakened to the duty of working beyond as well | two countries, we might say that the chief feature 
as within its own borders for Christ. Some have) of that of English Friends is the building up 
been, and still are, detained from active sympathy | which comes by continuance ; while in Indiana 
with evangelistic labors, by apprehensions con-| and elsewhere in this country it is rather that of 
cerning dangers to those principles conceived to be | awakening by the diffused influence of revival 
the special heritage and trust of our denomina-| work, in one place after another. 

tion, Others, warmly accepting the movement; Are not both necessary? Recognizing it as the 
as it began, with General Meetings, not many design of the Head of the church ‘to provide 
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iene 
guidance directly, and also mediately through 
wperience, may we not observe with advantage 


@ hat results follow continued labor, even for 


years, with the same men, women and children; 
swell as those, often more striking, accompany- 
ing the missionary journeys of evangelists from 
place to place ? 

Lastly, it must be only with humiliation that 
me have to confess that neither in the one way 
jorin the other, neither in plowing, sowing nor 
raping, can they show tokens of effective work 
fr the Master. These must look closely and 
wayerfully to find where the cause for this inac- 
jon lies. If it be not in themselves, they may 
jave hope that a day of fruitfulness may yet 
ome to them. It is certainly not the zorma/ 
wndition of any Meeting of Friends to continue 
decrease in membership. One Monthly Meet- 
ig, even in Philadelphia, has had eight new 
members, taken in by request, within the last 
tee months, ‘Pray ye therefore the Lord of 
ie harvest, that He will send forth laborers into 
His harvest.” 
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THE FREEDMAN’S FRIEND, Sixth Month, 1884, 
tas been received. The following sentences are 
ken from its editorial column : 


“At the close of another year of labor by this* 
Association, the Board are thankful to again re- 
cord that their efforts to advance the cause of the 
Freedmen have been blessed, and the word fitly 
spoken, and the relief of those in distress or want, 
lave often been a great comfort to these helpless 
oes, The Annual Report, published herewith, 
vill give our contributors the incidents of the past 
year, Since that date the balance of funds then 
inthe treasury has been expended in payment of 
tachers’ salaries and their return transportation 
0 their homes, Our funds are now about ex- 
tausted, and to meet the opening expenses of the 
schools and cost of sending our teachers to the 
ield in the early fall, it is of importance that 
money should be provided. We would therefore 
wgeall who feel drawn to do so, to enclose the 
ame to RICHARD CapBuRy, Vo. gog Chestnut 
Sret, Philadelphia. 

“The number who have contributed to the 
tause has, for some years past, been very much 
maller than in former years, and whilst we hope 
that all now interested will continue their sub- 
“riptions, we would urge them, in addition, to 
mdeavor to procure new contributors. 

“Encouraged by the Association, we have 
pened two new schools, and are prepared to 
urther extend our operations, if enabled to do so. 
With the faith that our future expenses will be 
povided, and encouraged by the experience of 
‘he past, the Board have decided to re-open at 


| . 
tat the same number of schools the coming 
year,” 


We add an extract from a letter from Yardley 
Warner, dated at Bush Hill, N.C. : 
“Visits to the homes reveal a grade of heathen- 


_—_ 
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ism incredible to persons not familiar with this 
vicinity. I look towards enlisting deeper interest 
among Friends for the religious welfare of the 
Freedmen, by asking for a minute of our Monthly 
Meeting, liberating me to special service em- 
bracing a wider area among them. This I think 
will foster mutual interest, and strengthen the 
bonds of Christian fellowship between the two 
races, and awaken feelings of responsibility in the 
white people, in view of the citizenship and the 
exercise of the franchise, which have been lying 
dormant hitherto, by reason of long familiarity 
with the disparity of condition. This apathy of 
the white element in regard to the future of the 
colored citizen is alarming and sad to us, who are 
accustomed to weighing the fruits of ignorance, 
and stimulates us to the strongest efforts to dispel 
it and supplant it by enlarged views of philan- 
thropic and Christian duty. 

“ The interest in the Sabbath-school is on the 
increase. I have written to the American Tract 
Society for interesting matter for distribution, and 
expect supplies of Bibles from Philadelphia or 
elsewhere—a Bible to each who can read,” 


Rurus P. KiNG hasaccompanied David Scull, 
Jr., and the family of Edward L, Scull on their 
return home with the remains of the-latter for 
burial. R. P. King expects to continue his jour- 
ney to the South of France and to Syria after the 
end of the present hot season. 


‘DIED. 

SMITH.—Near Cincinnati, Ohio, Fifth month 
11th, 1884, Sarah R. Smith, in the 84th year of 
her age ; a member and Elder of the Preparative 
Meeting of Burling‘on, N. J. : 

HILYARD.—At his residence in Rancocas, N, 
J., on the 29th of Fourth mo,, 1884, Joseph W. 
Hilyard, in the 81st year of his age ; an esteemed 
member of Burlington Monthly Meeting. 


JOHNSON.—Ansalem Johnson departed this 
life Third mo. 30th, 1884, at his home near Lewis- 
ville, Henry county, Indiana, in his 63d year, 

He was a birth-right member of the Society of 
Friends, and always, by precept and example, 
encouraged adherence to its principles, In a meet- 
ing, a few weeks before his death, he praised the 
Lord for unusual good health the past year, but 
the hand of death was soon laid upon him, and 
he yielded, saying, “All is well,” and that he 
wanted everybody to serve the Lord. His brother, 
near the hour of death, asked him if he was 
willing to go; he replied, “* Willing and ready,” 
and, two hours after, very peacefully passed away. 

CATTELL.—William Cattell, son of David 
and Margaret Cattell, departed this life Fifth mo. 
2d, 1884, aged 62 years; a member and Elder of 
Damascus Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

This dear brother was extensively known as an 
earnest and efficient Christian worker, of more 
than ordinary natural ability ; cherishing a warm- 
hearted liberality towards all true Christians 
wherever found, and yet strongly attached to the 
“ church of his choice.” 

He was one of the pioneers in the Sabbath- 
school work of Ohio Yearly Meeting, and for 16 
years (and until his health compelled his giving 


"Association of Friends of Philadelphia and its vicifity, &c. | it up) the faithful and loved superintendent of our 
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cation for gathering in the large element access 
with the departed. ble to us that has no connection with any Church, 

While thus dwelling upon the character of our | There is nothing in Quakerism to prevent our 
brother, we would not exalt the creature, for he | adaptation to the needs of men, any more than the 
had his defects, of which he was keenly sensible | gospel prevented Paul from becoming “all 
and often spoke, and it was only the “exceeding | things to all men,” We are as much indebted to 
grace” of God that made him thus useful. to those out of Christ around us, as to the Indians 

During his last lingering illness, he often suf- | or the Mexicans. On the line of true evangelical 
fered acutely, but was ever patient and cheerful, | and pastoral work, there is hope for New Eng- 
and feeling prepared for thechange. The fear of |land. The numerous instances of renewal and 
death had no power over him, and he passed consecration among the older people, are an in- 
away sweetly, trusting in a Saviour’s love. | spiration, and prove to us that a change is possi- 
eee, |bIe. Continued intercession must be recognized 





a 
large school at Damascus, so that to a great many ’| praise and consecration, which was a season off™ more 
of the young people—Friends and others—his | wonderful power; and the same may be said off™ watcl 
death was like a personal bereavement. those at 8.30 and 10 A, M., and at 4 and 7.30py im usm 
A life-long friend of Christian education, his , The Lord’s servants were enabled.to declare si see t 
company, which was prized by the young as well | full gospel, and with such an evidence of the then 
as older persons, always proved an incentive to, sanction and authority of His Spirit, that the large num 
intellectual activity. As a warm friend and ac- | congregations were impressed with the force off™ Con 
tive supporter of our Academy, we shall miss j the word preached. The singing was subject tp Edv 
him exceedingly. criticism on artistic grounds, but it gave vent tp our 
Our work among the freedmen, Indians and in | full hearts, and was melody to souls glad of ref digt 
the cause of peace, enlisted his sympathy and ac-|demption in Jesus, however refined in taste, He 
tive support; in all of these he was not only| At8 A.M. the meeting on Ministry and Over. the 
liberal in his views, but liberal with his means, | sight convened, the attendance quite large MM ing 
Having experienced the pardoning love of the | and the meeting turned into a practical line of ff wit 
Saviour, and the cleansing efficacy of His blood, | thought. The headship of Christ was presented cus 
he was deeply concerned that others might have | as the authority under which we are to judge of oul 
a realized experience of the same ; and while not | the use or abuse of methods. The prolonged far 
an extensive speaker, yet his earnest, loving | session of the meeting on Ministry and Oversight mi 
words of encouragement and counsel were aj prevented the meeting from convening at the for 
power for good, | exact time, but as the meeting gathered the spirit Th 
Many ministers will cherish the memory of his | of prayer was abundantly poured out upon us, m 
prayerful sympathy and active co-operation, as, and found utterance attended with deep feeling, th 
he labored in the winning of souls and the build- Thanksgiving and praise ascended for the bless. 
ing up of believers, ings of yesterday, and since we assembled asa 01 
As an Elder he was wise enough to see both Yearly Meeting. The consideration of the state th 
worth and defects in the same individual; could | of Society was resumed by the reading of the in 
encourage without flattery, and while a very plain | report on statistics, which showed a loss of 33, 0 
dealer, was so loving as to seldom give offense, | yet it was stated that one monthly Meeting had u 
__ In his home life and business, he was prayer-|received enough members to more than cover a 
fully watchful in living the religion he professed, | the loss, but the increase could not be reported ! 
The tamily keenly feel the loss in all the many |till next year. The matter of depletion was ] 
relations of life—they have the sympathy of many | spoken of with reference to the necessary qualift- t 
friends, and the blessed assurance that all is well i 















































— i ri | among us as the means, in the economy 0 God, 
NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING. : prepare men for work and give wisdom and 


power for His service. The seed is developing 
though itis concealed. More freedom between 
New England and Friends in the Wes: would 
conduce greatly to our increase and strength, and 
yet we are to know no East or West, but to own 


(Continued from page 732.) 


A very powerful appeal was made to the 
Church to seek a baptism of the Holy Ghost that 
will take us beyond a point where we can be satis- ‘ 
fied with the mere adjustment of incidentals and ; One as our King. What is applicable to us's 
details in outward affairs, applicable to other Churches, There is a spiritual 

At 7.30 P.M. the meeting on Home and For-| dearth in New England. Efficient preaching 's 
eign Missions was largely. attended, Eli Jones | to be followed up by faithful personal work. Our 
Chairman, At the opening a hymn was sung ; | desires may spread out widely, but success mus 
S.A. Wood read the 107th Psalm. A prayer | come, if i+come at all, through definite applica 
was offered, after which Luke Woodard gave an | tion of well ordered efforts, There are different 
account of the work in Canada. A. H. Pickering | methods of grafting, but the aim is fruit, and the 
spoke with reference to the part the publishers | best method should be adopted in the work of 
have in Mission work. Hannah N. T. Pickering | the Church, as in agriculture. What we want's 
dwelt on the benefits of the Foreign Mission to | life from above. The fields are white, and wher 
the Home Mission, One helps the other, Mary | ver an evangelist comes to any of our meetings, 
W. Thomas, Hannah W. Smith, Eli Jones and | we should let go everything else and help them. 
J. H. Douglas added much to the interest of the | And let our liberality be such that those who 
occasion by suggestions as to work among the | need spiritual help may be blest with the minis 
Indians and the care of the neglected around |try. Our meetings must be made attractive © 
us; and remarkable instances were given of |the children, They should receive attention and 
what faithfulness in this work will do, be made to feel that they have an interest in the 

Second day, Sixth mo, 16th. The meetings yes- | Service and worship of the hour, Tne faithful 
terday began with one at 5 a: M. for prayer, and true of other denominations wish there were 
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more of us. The poor and the weak are to be}|Church pride is one of the damaging things at 
watched on their conversion, that a home with] work to destroy spiritual life. When we suppress 
usmay be given them, and we must let them|the melody which God has planted in our hearts, 
see that we have food for them and that we want|we are doing so much to hinder the extension of 
them to have it. The Friends’ church is stronger | the kingdom of Christ. The Lord’s line is one of 
numerically to day in New England than the|humiliation. Quakerism is not seeking a place 
Congregational church in the time of Jonathan] among the great. The God that answers by fire, 
Edwards, And if we would pray and work with | let him be God. ; 
our ministers ; if we would lay our culture, our Third-day morning, Sixth mo., 17th. At to 
dignity, and respectability at the feet of Jesus,|A. M. the meeting convened in joint session, 
He would sanctify them to His use, and make| Earnest prayer was offered for the blessing of our 
them a power in the work of God, An interest-| Heavenly Father. A Friend read a portion of the 
ing feature of this session was the earnestness} 5oth of Isaiah, with appropriate comments. The 
with which our young men entered into the dis-| report of the committee to whom was referred the 
cussion of those topics which are, in this crisis in| subject of united meetings was presented. The 
our history, of so much importance to the wel-| report was united with by astrong expression of 
fare of the Church. It was evident that the| approval, and is as follows: That on page ro1 
minds of our young Friends are in a state of] in the Discipline (edition of 1878), under the head 
formation as to views of Church government. | of ‘‘ Preparative Meetings,” the paragraph begin- 
They are comparing the success of the work in| ning with the words, “Small preparative meet- 
meetings where new methods are used, and in|ings” be stricken out: and under the head of 
those where they are not. “Meetings for Discip ine” on page 74, after the 
In the afternoon, the minute trom the meeting | words “mutual consent” the following be in- 
on Ministry and Oversight, and the minutes of|serted: “Quarterly, Monthly and Preparative 
the Representative meeting were read, One item | Meetings may be held as united meetings, of men 
in the latter of special interest, was the mention | and women Friends, whenever, in the judgment 
of a petition to the Legislature of Massachusetts | of said meetings, it is advisable. United Quar- 
urging the repeal of the law on the statutes giving | terly and Monthly Meetings shall appoint one 
authority for military drill in the public schools,} man and one woman as clerks, and when the 
After this, came the report of the committee on | superior meeting is held in separate sessions, sep- 
Peace. This suggested a line of thought as to| arate reports shall be made and signed by each 
the position of Christians in the matter of teach-| clerk for his or her respective meeting. United 
ing the principles of Peace. The clergy need a! Preparative Meetings may appoint but one clerk, 
more thorough indoctrination’in this. A false | either man or woman. Whenever the discipline 
education is more the cause of the spirit of war, | allows concerted action all such business, may be 
than badness of heart on the part of those whose | transacted either in separate or joint sessions, or 
influence goes to support military displays. |in united. meetings” A change is also made in 
Thinking men of influence will accept correct | the 1oth Query, striking out the last clause begin- 
views as they are made clear and they have their ; ning with the words, “ And is judgment placed,” 
attention called to them. Our delegates to attend ; etc. 
the Congregational Convention at Farmington,| Next came the report of the Home and Foreign 
Maine, made a satisfactory report, and the pleas- | Mission Committee. In connection with this, was 
ant circumstances and memories in connection | an Epistle from Friends in Brumana ; and in the 
with the service have produced a lively feeling of | remarks which followed the reading, the signs of 
interest in the new relation which this practice'a deep interest in mission work were manifest, 
has established between us and that denomina- | and tangible proof of this interest was given in a 
tion, Incidentally, the matters of seating our| contribution amounting to $200 for current ex- 
meetings, and social greetings at meetings, were | penses, and $200 for the proposed new Training 
referred to, It was the general expression, that in| Home at Ramallah, The subject is referred to 
connection with good order, the practice of seat- | the care of the same committee. 
ing families together was to be preferred, while| At the request of J. H. Douglas and Luke 
in respect to the promotion of tenderness in Woodard, a meeting was held at 2.30 P. M. for 
uniting families, and cherishing a confident! the ministers and those who labor in the Christian 
familiarity, it is of an unquestioned advant-| service. It was a season of blessing never to be 
age. Interesting incidents were mentioned show- | forgotten by those who attended. ma 
ing how much may be done, by a cordial shake | The meeting convened at 4 P. M. in joint ses- 
of the hand, and a care that each one, stranger sion. Reports were received from committees, 
or not, is spoken to, and an effort made on our | Among the more important was the one on Tem- 
part at every meeting to leave the impression upon perance, which was acceptable to the meeting. 
every one we meet that they are remembered, !'The more special point dwelt upon in the remarks 





and that when they think of us it may be 
in connection with some kind word or act. 
We are not to be restricted in our work by the 
Criticism of the world, lest we limit the operations 
of the Spirit. When we try to be respectable, and 
stand on our dignity, farewell to the power of the 
Spirit. Love for intellectual attainments may be 
at the expense of life. Let us keep a door open 
for the soul, so God can come in with His sur- 
prises. Our profession has never been that our 
strength lay in our dignity and respectability, but 
that the Church is strong because God is there, 


that followed was with reference to the import- 
ance of the early training of the children, which 
at once gained the sympathies of the meeting. 
The Friends ot this Yearly Meeting are alive to the 
needs of the hour, and the cause was placed under 
care of a committee for the coming year. The 
Committee on Gospel Work made a report giving 
in detail an interesting account of the work for the 
past year, which is cause for much thankfulness 
to the great Head ot the Church in that He has so 
manifestly owned and blessed the labors of this 
committee. The results of the past are sufficient 
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to show that as we are faithful to trust our great 
Leader, He will make us strong in His service, 
and will add to the number already gathered. 

Third-day Evening, 17th.—The meeting met 
in joint session at 8 P.M. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Bible-Schools was read, and the even- 
ing was devoted to the discussion of various topics 
connected with Bible-school work. It was a 
cause of much regret that the statistical report 
contained too many errors to be of much value. 
The number of pupils reported was thought to be 
too low. A contribution was taken, and over $65 
was raised to replenish the treasury, Earnest ex- 
hortations to more faithfulness were numerous, 
Aquila H,. Pickering introduced the work of 
Friends’ Publishing Association at Chicago, giv- 
ing an account of the work in detail. The Bible 
School Quarterly and the Christian Worker, pub- 
lished by this Association, came to the rescue at 
a time of great need in the Church, and the suc- 
cess they have attained in the short period of 
fourteen months points to a future of promise very 
encouraging, both to the proprietors and those 
who feel the need of such periodicals on either 
denominational or literary grounds, Hannah N, 
T. Pickering spoke of the adaptation of the papers 
and books of this Association to the wants of the 
young, and the advantage of having a medium 
through which the thoughts of the intelligent and 
thinking men and women in the Church may 
reach the minds of our members; also of the 
avenue open for the development of the latent 
talent among us, and an opportunity to exercise 
the gifts God never intended should slumber. 

Fourth-day, 18th. The meeting assembled 
at 10 A. M. in joint session, Prayer was offered 
in the opening. “A response to the salutation of 
love and fellowship from the Congregational 
Conference was read and approved. Reports of 
committees having care of the work among the 
Indians and Freedmen, and of the Trustees of 
the George Sturge Fund were received. The 
facts brought out in the discussions impressed 
the meeting with a sense of its responsibility. 


Afternoon, 18th.—The meeting convened in 
separate session, The time of the meeting was 
devoted to the reading of various reports and 
properly disposing of them The meeting ac- 
cepted the proposition of Oak Grove Seminary, 
and that institution is now the property of this 
Yearly Meeting. 


Fifth-day, 19th-—The meeting for worship 
this morning was a favored season. The Gospel 
was preached with great power and its funda- 
mental doctrines were forcibly presented, The 
time of the meeting this afternoon was devoted to 
the reading of Epistles and disposing of a few 
reports. The meetings at 5 A.M. and 8.30 A. aM. | 
have all been seasons of special blessing in the | 
conversion of souls, renewing of those who had | 
grown cold, and the sanctification of believers. | 
Gray-haired men and women, young men and! 
maidens, seeking a place for prayer and conse- | 
cration in the early morning, recalled incidents in | 
the history of apostolic times; and the breaking | 
forth of new light, the rising of a new spiritual 
life, under the power of the Holy Ghost, was re- | 
assuring to the believer, and proved the power 
and the purpose of God to visit this people, and 
rekindle the fires that once warmed human souls, 
and transferred them from a scene of formal ease 


. 


and inactivity, to one of exertion for the honor of 
God and the salvation of men. 

A large and interesting meeting of the Wom. 
an’s Foreign Missionary Society was held last 
evening. The organization of this Society was 
effected yesterday by the appointment of the fol. 
lowing officers; President, Ruth S. Murray; Vice 
Presidents, Phebe S. Aydelott, Huldah H, Leigh. 
ton ; Corresponding Secretary, Margaret Kimber; 
Recording Secretary, Mary Dame. Treasurer, 
Hannah J. Baily. The meeting was addressed 
by Ruth S. Murray, Eli Jones, Mary Alice Gif. 
ford, J. H. Douglas and others, and the occasion 
was one of deep interest and profit. The ad. 
dresses were varied with humor, pointed allusions, 
pathos and numerous incidents illustrative of the 
possibilities and actual results of the work. A col. 
lection was taken at the close and the sum of 
$71,10 was raised for the use of the Society, 

The following is abridged from the statistical 
report, - Births the past year, 24; deaths, go; 
moved in, 55; moved out, 63; admitted, 61; 
released, 22; loss, 33. Present number, 4,329, 

As the meeting drew to a close this afternoon, 
a deep feeling was displayed. Words of earnest 
thanksgiving and encouragement were spoken 
by all the visiting Friends, and all present felt 
that it was a time of difficult parting. 

Adjourned to meet at Portland next year, 

HEnry C, AYDELOTT. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





JERUSALEM, 5th of Fifth mo., 1884. 
To the Women's Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia, 


Dear Friends :—As 1 have been absent and 


traveling in the service of the Lord's work, I could 
not answer all the letters which I got from France, 
Switzerland, England, America and from other 
parts of the world, and I am away again, as you 
see; but since my last journey and this, I was at 
home on Mt. Lebanon for some time, where I re- 
ceived- the nice book of the Story of the Gospel, 


and the blocks with wood cuts for the pictures, all - 


arrived safely and in good condition. The book 
is an excellent one, beautifully adapted for chil- 
dren, and I am glad to say that it is already half 
translated, and [ think it will be ready for the 
press in one month and a half. We shall strictly 
regard and carry out all the points set forth by 
our dear friend, Rebecca W. Cadbury. We shall 
carry out the whole work as good and as eco- 
nomical as possible, and as I cannot say just now 
how much it will cost, I shall send you an exact 
account afterwards, meanwhile I am going on 
with the £35 14 3. I arrived the day before yes- 
terday at Jerusalem, and after to-morrow.I have 
to go to Rammalla to Friends’ mission stations in 
order to assist the brethren there for a short time, 
and after one month I trust to be able to return 
to Brumana, Mt. Lebanon, in which time I hope 
we. may be able to prepare the Story of the Gos 
pel for the press. 

I am sadly impressed with Jerusalem to see 


| that all the Eastern churches, as well as the Latin 


churches, too, are so corrupted, that they do not 
know what lifein Christ Jesus ana true conversion 
is, they are satisfied with the performance of their 
ceremonial demonstrations of lifeless forms. 
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There are only a few people of Jerusalem who 
had been taught by the Protestant missianaries 
who had become true Christians, and a large num- 
ber of children are taught in Protestant mission 
schools who justify our hope for a better time in 
the future for Jerusalem, Perhaps some copies of 
the Story of the Gospel will find their way to Jeru- 
salem into the hearts of some of the children of 
this holy old venerable city. I salute all our dear 
fiends in America with much Christian. love and 
asking them to pray for Jerusalem. I left Bru- 
mana, Mt. Lebanon, a few days ago all right ; 
every one is well in his health and very loving in 
his work for our Heavenly Father. 

Your fellow-worker in the Lord’s harvest, 

TH. WALDMEIER. 


I ES AES A ER TT 


THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 


THIRD QUARTER. 


LESSON II. Seventh month, 1884. 


THE ARK IN THE HOUSE. II Sam. vi 1—12. 


Gotpen Text.—He blesseth the habitation of the just* 
Prov. 1ii. 33. 


Since the return of the ark by the Philistines 
(I Sam. vi.) it had remained in the house of 


Abinadab at Kir’-jathje’arim, about nine or ten 
miles west of Jerusalem. During the judgeship 
of Samuel and the reigns of Saul and his son the 
ark had been there, while the tabernacle was at 
Shiloh, at Nob, and then at Gibeon, The present 
lesson tells of an important occurrence in David's 
reign. He had united the nation, had given it a 
capital, which he was now to make not only the 
city of David, but the city of Jehovah, the centre 
of the religious life of the people; to do this he 
purposed to bring to the city the ark of the cove- 
nant, over which was the visible symbol of the 

esence of Jehovah. This seems to have been 
ong a wish of David’s, (See Ps. cxxxii. 4, 5.) 
The parallel account in I Chron. xiii, xv. ; xvi. is 
fuller. In connection with this lesson Psalms ci., 
xv,, Ixviii., xxiv,, cxxxii. should be read, as they 
all illustrate and supplement the narrative, 


1, Again, David gathered together all the 
chosen men of Israel, thirty thousand, Again re- 
fers either to the coronation of David, chap. v. 
I—3, “orto the muster for the Philistine war,” 
chap. v.17—25. Thirty thousand, perhaps the 
captains and others mentioned in I Chron. xiii. 1. 

2. And David arose, and went with all the 
people that were with him from Baale of Fudah, 
fo bring up from thence the ark of God, whose 
name ts called by the name of the Lord of hosts 
that dwelleth between the cherubims, From Baale 
should probably be /o Baale, etc. Josh. xv. 9,60 


’ 
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common use (compare Luke xix. 30 ; Matt. xxvii. 
60); but still it was against the Levitical law, 
which said the Levites should have charge of the 
Ark, and that it should be borne upon their 
shoulders, Numb. iii. 29—31; vii. 9. David 
seems to have been so sure that the end was right 
that he did not pay sufficient attention to the 
means, It does not follow that Abinadab was 
alive. Jn Gibeah, rather on the hill. See 1 Sam. 
vii. I. 

g. And they brought it out of the house of 
Abinadab which was at Gibeah, accompanying 
the ark of God: and Ahio went before the ark. 

5. And David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on all manner of instru- 
ments made of fir wood, even on harps, and on 
psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, and 
on cymbals, Played ; “ the Hebrew verb means /0 
dance to music, vocal and instrumental, Judges 
xvi. 25; Jer. xxx. 19; I Chron. xiii, 8.°— 
Speaker's Comm, On ail manner of instrn- 
ments, etc. The parallel passage in I Chron, 
xiii, 8 should probably be adopted, as the text is 
uncertain here. Harps and psalteries, stringed 
instruments, the form of which is unknown; 
timbrel, a kind of tamborine; cornet,“ a high 
sounding instrument, made of the horn of a 
chamois, ram, or ox ;” ¢cymbads, similar to those 
used at the present time. 

6. And when they came to Nachon's threshing- 
floor, Uszah put forth his hand to the ark of 
God, and took hold of it ; for the oxen shook it. 
Where Nachon’s threshing-floor was is not known, 
The oxen, probably turning to get some of the 
grain, were throwing the ark off the cart, and 
Uzzah, to keep it from falling, caught hold of it, 
which. was unlawful, even for the Levites, Numb. 
iv. 15. 

te "hu the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Uzzah ; and God smote him there for his 
error; and there he died by thesark of God. 
Anger, the same feeling as the wrath or hatred 
against sin. Ais error ; “the true reading is sup- 
plied by I Chron. xiii. 10, because he put his hand 
to the ark.” —Speaker’s Comm. How he died we 
do not know, possibly by lightning, Compare Lev. 
x. I, 2, Such punishment for a well-meant action 
seems severe; yet it must be remembered that 
Uzzah was a Levite, and should have known the 
law; then “the occasion was an important one, 
It was the first step in the inauguration of a new 
era of worship in the newly established capital of 
the kingdom, and if these breaches of the divine 
ordinances had been left unpunished, the lessons 
they were intended to teach might have been ne- 
glected. Uzzah’s death was necessary for a solemn 
warning to David and his people."—Camdridge 


1 Chron, xiii.6. “ Whose name, etc.; better, which | Bible. Compare Lev. x, 1,2; Acts v. I—II. 

is called by the Name, the name of Fehovah of| 8. And David was displeased, because the 
Hosts, who sitteth enthroned upon the cherubim.| Lord had made a breach upon Uzzah ; and he 
Deut. xviii. 10; I Kings viii. 43. The Ark is| called the name of the place Perez-uzzah to this 


specially said to be ‘called by the name of Je- 
hovah of Hosts,’ because it was the symbol of the 
covenant between Jehovah and Israel, and be- 


day. Displeased ; “ grief allied to anger seems 
to be intended.” Compare I Sam, xv. 11 ; Jonah 


liv. 1, 9; Gen. iv. 5,6. David was, perhaps, pri- 


Cause it was the place where He chiefly chose to} marily to blame, because he had not caused the 
manifest Himself by visible tokens to His people.” | ark to be removed in the proper way, and so was 


—Cambridge Bible. 1 Sam. iv. 4, 21. 


indirectly the occasion of Uzzah’s death, /erez- 


3. And they set the ark of God upon a new | uzzah, i, e. the breach or rent of Uzzah, 


cart, and brought it out of the house of Abinadad 
that was in Gibeah ; and Uszah and Ahio, the 
sons of Abinadab, drave the new cart. 


g. And David was afraid of the Lord that 
day, and said, How shail the ark of the Lord 


Set the’ come to me? David, fully recognizing his error, 


ark, made to ride, New cart, not desecrated by! is now afraid, and stops short in his design, 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION OF GIRLS, 


{ 
10. So David would not remove the ark of the, 
Lord unto him into the city of David; but David | 5 ; d 
carried it aside into the house of Obed-edom the|, We are pleased to find that increased attention 
Gittite. Unto him, showing that David was living | 'S being paid to the question of the physical train. 
in Jerusalem. Obed-edom was a Levite of the! ing of young and growing girls. he Swedish 
family of the Korahites, who were descended from | Physical exercises have found general favor, while 


Kohath, and there was a special fitness that the 
ark should be committed to him; see Num. iv. 
15. Compare Num. xvi. 1.; I Chron, xxvi. 1, 
4—8. 
iI, And the ark of the Lord continued in the 
house of Obed-edom the Gittite three months : 
and the Lord blessed Obed-edom and all his 
house. Obed-edom seems to have thoroughly ap- 
preciated what it was to have the presence of the 
Lord within his house, and so he “‘ and all that he 
had” (I Chron, xiii. 14) were blessed of the Lord. 
What a happy three months that must have been ! 

12. And it was told king David, saying, The 
Lord hath blessed the house of Obed edom, and 
all that pertaineth unto him, because of the ark 
of God. So David went and brought up the ark 
of God from the house of Obed-edom unto the 
city of David with gladness. The events of these 
three months showed David that it was not the 


‘games and athletic pursuits are now permitted, 
| which formerly were proscribed by prudish school. 
| mistresses and timid mammas. There can be no 
| doubt that the present movement is in the right 
' direction, so long as it is kept within reasonable 
| limits; for the extension of competitive athletic 

sports to our girls’ schools would be a great mis. 
{take. But, short of this, the daily employment 
| of systematic exercise will prove of the greatest 
service in after life by developing the frame and 
| obviating those ills which so frequently supervene 
‘in the passage from girlhood to womanhood, The 

disorders which occur at that period are generally 
to be referred to imperfect development and de- 
‘fective nutrition, When the girl is naturally 
‘healthy, little 1s wanted but to encourage, or we 
might say insist on, ordinary systematic exercise 
| being taken daily. This should consist of certain 
gymnastic exercises, which ought to be practised 


each day asa part of the school work, supple. 
mented by such games as lawn tennis, rounders, 
golf, &c. Swimming is an exercise that every girl 
should indulge in, and it ought to be taught sys- 
tematically at all our girls’ schools. Rowing, too, 
is an exercise which greatly strengthens the 
muscles of the trunk and abdomen, and is there- 
fore serviceable, when employed with judgment, 
in giving grace and elegance to the figure. Schools 
at the seaside or near a river should avail them- 


presence of the ark, but disobedience that caused | 
the trouble—the presence of the ark as the place | 
of the Lord’s manifestation was the greatest 
blessing to the obedient and regardful man. This | 
time David carefully fulfilled all the directions of, 
the law. For full description see I Sam. vi.| 
13—19; I Chron. xvi. 1—43: Psal.cv. “It was; 
the greatest day of David's life. Its significance 
in his career is marked by his own preéminent 
position. Conqueror, Poet, Musician, Priest, in 


one, The sacrifices were offered by him ; the 
benediction, both.on his people and on his house- 
hold, were pronounced by him. He was the pre- 
siding spirit of the whole scene David 
was on that day the founder not of Freedom only, 
but of Empire,—not of Religion only, but of a 
Church and Commonwealth.”—Stanley's Fewish 
Church. 
SUGGESTIONS. 


1. It is unsafe to disregard commandments, 
even though they may seem to be of little ac- 
count in our eyes, 

2. If under the o/d dispensation so much was 
due to the ¢yZe, how should we not regard the 7e- 
alities of the mew / Heb. x. 28, 29. 

3. Guidance should be sought from the Lord, 
even in things that seem of slight importance. 

4. Only one family could have the ark in their 
house, but now every believing household, if 
faithful, may have the blessed presence of the 
Lord Jesus through the Holy Spirit to abide with 
it, not for three months, but for ever. 

Vote,—‘ Psalm ci. admits us to the most secret 
thoughts and aspirations of the great king at this 
time Here, at last, the purest feelings and 
resolves of royalty flow forth free and clear as the 
open heaven; .... and the language of this hymn 
exhibits most beautifully .. the increased joy and 
vigor of determination with which David now re- 
solved, in the ‘city of Jehovah,’ to become, what 
he had ever before wished to be, a just king, 
faithful to the true God.”— Ewa/d. 


—e@e 


No MAN can sow evil for himself without at 


the same time sowing it for others also.—!| 


Zion's Herald. 


selves of the opportunity, and have rowing taught 
by some trustworthy boatman. Riding has al- 
ways been an exercise in favor with the profes- 
‘sion; the expense attending it, however, debars 
its pursuit in many cases. With delicate girls, or 
those rapidly growing, some of the above-named 
exercises prove unsuitable; in these cases it is 
best to rely at first entirely on gymnastics till the 
frame is strengthened. Until recently dress proved 
a great barrier in preventing the free exercise of 
the limbs and body, but the introduction of a 
more sensible costume for the play ground will 
in tuture, it is to be hoped, remove the disadvan- 
tage. The costume in use consists of a short skirt 
of blue serge, draped with a crimson scarf, blue 
jersey, short trowsers, and long stockings, Such 
a dress is quite suitable for girls under fifteen, 
and we fancy those who are educated on this sys 
tem will not as they grow older readily submit to 
| the bondage of high-heeled boots and tight-lacing, 
|though probably they would have to adopt a 
more lengthened skirt—London Lancet. 


oer 


RURAL. 





UNDERDRAINING.—Land resting on a dry, por 
ous subsoil is already underdrained. Such land, 
| for a few years after it is first brought into culti- 
vation, is likely to be very productive, but ina 
| few years will need manure to maintain Its fertil- 
ity 

| “hens which is not naturally drained often con- 
tains large stores of plant food, lying in an una- 
vailable condition, Underdraining, by removing 
| the stagnant water, lets in oxygen, and, as we 
| sometimes say, “‘sweetens the soil,” and renders 
lit exceedingly productive. I do not propose to 
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ary you by any remarks on the general subject 
{underdraining. You all know its importance, 
ind how to perform the work, I want to ask 
iis intelligent body of practical’ and scientific 
gnaquestion, What isthe chief object of under- 
jaining ? ~The general answer is, to get rid of 
\the water which the soil will not hold by cap- 
ary attraction. Laws & Gilbert found that an 
we of their wheat field contained, on the un- 
snured plot, 1,396 tons of water, on the plot 
jesed with artificial manure, 1,549 tons, and on 
ie plot dressed with fourteen tons of barn-yard 
manure every year, 1,610 tons of water. There 
gunderdrains running up each plot eight and 
yefourth yards apart. When the soil contains 
nore than the above quantity of water the under- 
jains run; when the quantity gets down to this 
mount the underdrains stop ruining. The larger 
ie crops, the more water will they take up from 
ie soil, 

Ahealthy, vigorous, well-fed plant can use a 
ye amount of water, even in the moist, cool 
imate of Great Britian How much greater 
gantity can it use in our hot, dry climate ? 

‘Is the object of underdraining to get rid of 


drains and the outlet free.— Foseph Harris in 
Western N. Y. Hort. Report. 


A Use For Topacco,—In greenhouses in and 
around Boston, “tobacco trash,” that is, the 
“ stems” and other refuse secured at cigar facto- 
ries, is largely used as an antidote against thrips 
and aphides, in other ways than in fumigating. It 
is spread underneath the stages, often between or 
under the pots on the stages, steeped in tne evap- 
orating pans, or for neatness’ sake kept in large, 
flat “ cutting” boxes, with a piece of lattice-trellis 
over them to keep the tobacco from being scat- 
tered about. Gardeners assert that the vapor 
arising from the continually wetted tobacco is so 
distasteful and injurious to thrips and greenfly as 
to render the greenhouse in which it is used un- 
inhabitable to the pests. They also assert that in 
the case of the general run of greenhouse plants 
no evil is apparent in this use of tobacco ; but the 

| young fronds of maiden-hair ferns are injured by 
it. We pay twenty-five cents a barrel for tobacco 
stems.— Wim. Falconer, in Country Gentleman. 
Cambridge, Mg4ss. 


| Bones FOR DRarininG Pots—A writer in 


ner? Fresh water is not, necessarily, injurious} Gardening Jilustrated finds broken pieces of 
»plants, Stagnant water, by depriving the plants; bones of value for use in draining pots. Tne 
doxygen, is injurious, If we can make the sur-| plants suck the fertilizing quality out of the bones, 
ke of the soil, early in the spring, dry enough| and make a more vigorous growth than plants 
jr the operations of tillage and sowing, and, ' drained with broken crockery. The experiments 
tthe same time, remove all stagnant water from | have been continued for three years, and so 
ie land to the depth of say three feet, the object | marked has been the superiority in the growth of 
funderdraining will be accomplished, Is this' the plants in the pots supplied with bones, that 


ne? If so, then we can introduce a new system! the gardener could tell at once which they were 


{draining. If we filla barrel with dry soil three | before examining them, by the luxuriant growth. 
ttt deep, and pour on it say fifty quarts of water, 

nd let it remain till it is thoroughly diffused 

trough the soil, and then bore a hole near the 

wttom of the barrel, as we do in leaching ashes 
ymake soap, no water will run out, The soil | 
bids it by capillary attraction. If you stop up 
lishole and pour on twenty quarts more water, 
lis extra quantity of water will remain in the 
ber portion of the soil, and, if left long enough, 
vil become stagnant and injurious to plants. 
th the other hand, if the hole at the bottom! 
mained open this extra twenty quarts of water 

wild have drained away, and we should have 

aordinary well-underdrained soil. oe se 

I have on my farm two cases where a.series of | 


oe 


ITEMS. 


GLASS is now being used in England in bridge 
| construction, It is made into blocks and hard- 
‘ened by a special process, In this shape it is 
| pertectly rigid, and is admirably adapted to 
bridge work. Being cheaper than either wood 
or iron, and possessing many qualities which 
these materials do not have—such as its non- 
corrosiveness, and freedom from injury by insects 
— it is likely to become a popular material. 


THE THUNDERBOLT AND THE CAPTIVE BAL- 
uderdrains discharge through an outlet that is; Loon,—On the day of the opening of the National 
tom a foot to eighteen inches below the water in ' Exhibition at Turin, Italy, a storm burst on Turin, 
heopen ditch, The drainage is apparently just} which caused one of the most singular accidents 
sefhcient asif the outlet was free. The land can|in the annals of aérostatics. A large captive 
x plowed as early in the spring as any farm, and’ balloon was one of the many attractions of the 
he crops are quite as good, or better. vast gardens containing the Exhibition buildings. 
lam satisfied such a system of tile draining can| During the storm a thunderbolt cut the rope 
itquently be adopted with advantage. I would} which held the balloon, which instantly darted 
the drains when the water in the stream or | upward at full speed. The proprietor a few 
tich below was low enough to allow the tiles to be | minutes before had been almost fighting to pre- 


ptdown three feet deep. Of course when the wa- | 


trrises eighteen inches in the stream or ditch we 
ould have eighteen inches of water above the 


wttom of the tile, but it would not be stagnant 
wer, and the upper eighteen inches of surface 


‘il would be porous and moist, but not wet. 


vent the ascent of some persons, a dozen or so, 
| who declared that they had paid for their tickets 
| and wished to go up to “see the storm.” What 
| must have been the mingled horror and reliet of 
|those rash ones when, a few seconds later, the 
balloon was seen to be struck by lightning, and 


There are some precautions needed, A short, | exploded with an awful blaze and a loud report 
Sigle underdrain, in such circumstances, would | like the roar of artillery. 
“on fill up with sediment, but if a series of drains; It is a remarkable feature of the affair that we 
Were all conducted into one main drain, laid with |do not hear of any damage having been done 
age tiles. no stoppage need be feared. There by the falling fragments.—Correspondence of 
vill be sufficient force to the water to keep the Phila, Evening Budietin, 
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MORE LABORERS. 


BY A. J. G. 


The harvest is truly is S/enteous, but the labor- 
ers are few. Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the 
harvest that He w7// send forth laborers into His 
harvest.—Matt. ix. 37, 38. 


Pray, brothers, pray : 

“ Plenteous the harvest” now— 
Behold earth’s millions great 
To idols bow. 


Pray, brothers, pray ; 

“The harvest now is white ; 
But where are reapers found ? 
Few, few in sight ! 

Oh! brothers, pray. 

Hear ye that anguish’d cry 
For help, life, light and Christ, 
Ere yet they die? 


Dear brothers, pray. 

‘See hands stretched out for aid. 
Was sacrifice of Christ 

For fhese not made? 


Pray, brothers, pray, 


Sometimes 'tis a bugle note 

Crisp and clear, serene and high, 
Or a song that seems to float 

Like a lark’s from out the sky, 
Sometimes 'tis a battle call,— 
That brief text upon the wall. 


Now, in ringing phrase and terse 
From the lips of prophet old, 
Meets my eye a warning verse, 
Stern, defiant, eager, bold ! 
Nerved to dare whatever foe, 
Forward in that strength I go, 


Sometimes when my spirits droop, 
And the gathering tears are nigh, 
Radiant as an angel troop, 
Flits a single promise by,— 
Promise, herald of a train, 
Swift to charm away the pain. 


Every day, or blue or gray, 
Sun or cloud, as may befall, 
Turn I with the dawning ray 
To my text-roll on the wall; ° 
Word of solace, word of cheer, 
Word of faith awaits me here. 
—Christian Observer. 


For who will tell the tale 
Of Christ dying t . 
If nine dita Tair? — On being presented by R. Douglas with a Bor 


9 Pear Tree preached under by Geor 
‘Oh, brothers, pray : pe ; 7 ae 
Search we// your hearts and see Fox, at Balby, Yorkshire, 1660-6. 
If you do a// you can, —_— 


Chain'd souls to free. What's hallowed ground? ‘Tis what gives birth 

Yes, brothers, pray, To sacred thoughts in hearts of worth !—Campbell 

a a ae They err who say that relics, brought 

Vour da aaa ay — From distant lands—from scenes gone by, 
ay be Pes Amid our valued treasures kept, 

Oh, a/ways pray — Are objects of idolatry ; 

Both morning, night and noon— That weakly, vainly they are cherish’d, 

Until the Master calls, Memorials of things long perish’d. 

Which may be soon! 


_—- 
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It is not so !—they sometimes touch 
The chords of deep, pure, holy feeling ; 
: Light, which has been too long obscured 
Hold up their hands to you— “ By clouds of earth,” again revealing; 
To Christ them win. To “sacred thoughts” their mute appealing 
Oh, sisters, pray. May not be vain—but scenes thus brought 
Time, tears and money give— To Fancy’s eye, or Memory’s, 
Perhaps God calls e’en you— Breathing of long departed days, 
The dead may live! May be with deep instruction fraught ; 
—Gospel In All Lands. And often, as we ¢hus are led 
ak To trace the history of the dead, 
(Though a far different path we tread), 
THE TEXT ON THE WALL. Lessons of import high be taught. 


Ye sisters, pray ; 
Your sisters sunk in sin 


BY MARGARET E, SANGSTER, And who is there that has not proved 
How trifles given by friends beloved— 
Every day, or blue or gray, A link of flowers’in the chain 
Cloud or sup, as may befall, Of friendship, woven long ago— 
Turn I, with the earliest ray Have power to bring to view again 
To my text-roll on the wall; A scene of by-gone days, and throw 
Word of comfort, word of cheer, A light on memory’s page, revealing 
Word of courage waits me here, The rich, unfaded treasures there, 
7 : Touching the heart with grateful feeling, 
Sometimes ‘tis a whisper sweet, Soothing the mind oppressed by care; 
Sparkling like a drop of dew ! Oh! I would never ask a share 
Just to sit at Jesus’ feet, In hearts that hold them valueless; 
Thence my loving Lord to view, The record traced by memory there 
And I meet the day untried, Can only selfish thoughts express. 
‘With the Master at my side, —FPhila. Pub, Ledger. Susan WILSON, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the Ist inst. 

GREAT BRITAIN.—The Franchise bill passed 
third reading in the House of Commons on the 
a6th ult. and on the 27th, it passed first reading 
in the House of Lords, The Manchester Ship 
Canal bill passed second reading in the House of 
Commons on the 26th. 

Notice of intention to offer a motion of censure 
of the Government’s Egyptian policy, and of the 
agreement between England and France on that 
question, was given in the House of Commons on 
the 25th by Sir Stafford Northcote, and in the 
House of Lords by the Earl of Caernarvon on 
the 26th. A Liberal member of the House of 
Commons gave notice that he would offer an 
amendment, withholding the expression by Par- 
jiament of an opinion respecting the negotiations 
with France, until it should know what proposals 
on Egyptian finance are to be submitted to the 
Conference. On the 30th, Gladstone moved that 
the vote of censure be given precedence of all 
other business, but the motion was defeated by 
190 to 148 votes. The members of.the Govern- 
ment voted with the Conservatives for the motion, 
inorder to bring on the debate on the question 
at once, but the Parnellites and the majority of the 
Liberals opposed it. 

The Conference of the Powers upon the Egyp- 
tian question met on the 28th in London. The 
representatives present were Count Karolyi for 
Austria; Count von Munster, Germany ; Senator 
Waddington, France; Chevalier Nigra, Italy ; 
Musurus Pasha, Turkey; H. C. Childers, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Earl Granville, For- 
tign Secretary, for England. At this first meet- 
ing, introductions, civilities and credentials were 
exchanged, and Earl Granville briefly stated the 
financial proposals to be considered. The Con- 
ference then adjourned, to allow the finance ex- 
perts to examine the proposals. The time for the 
next meeting was not fixed, but it was thought it 
might not take place for ten days. This will give 
the Continental representatives time to consult 
among themselves, and to report to their Govern- 
ments for advice upon such combina‘ions as may 
present. 

In the case of the Crown against C. Bradlaugh 
for voting illegally in the House of Commons, the 
jury decided that Bradlaugh, in administering the 
oath to himself, did not take it in accordance with 
the practice of Parliament. A verdict was there- 
fore given for the Crown. 

The third General Council of Reformed 
Churches, generally known as the Pan-Presby- 
terian Council, convened at Belfast on the 24th. 
Delegates were present from every quarter of the 
globe. A committee from the Methodist Confer- 
ence was admitted on the 25th amid great enthu- 
siasm, 

FRANCE.—The Divorce bill was ordered to a 
scond reading in the Senate on the 24th, by a 
vote of 153 to 116. 

Opinions of physicians vary as to the true 
character of the disease which has appeared at 

oulon, some thinking it of local origin, while 
others, it is said the majority, regard it as genuine 
Asiatic cholera. In two cases, post mortem ex- 
aminations revealed signs of Asiatic cholera. 
Quarantine has been instituted in several: Mediter- 
faNean ports, a military cordon has been es- 
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tablished along the Spanish frontier, and the roads 
and mountain passes in France are guarded to 
prevent the passage of infected persons, Some 
cases have occurred at Marseilles. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 30th, Prime 
Minister Ferry opposed the amendment defining 
the revisable points in the Constitution without 
binding the Chamber to limit its action to those 
points, on the ground that the Government 
proposals for revision were an essential part of 
the programme of the Ministry, who could not 
remain in office if lacking the confidence of the 
Chamber. The amendment was rejected by 290 
to 235. 

GERMANY.—In the Reichstag on the 25th, 
Winadhorst’s bill abolishing the expulsion and im- 
prisonment of the clergy for exercising their func- 
tions without authority, passed third reading by a 
vote of 246 to 34, without debate. A lively dis- 
cussion of Germany’s colonial policy took place 
on the 26th, in connection with the proposed treaty 
of commerce with Corea and the bill for a bounty 
to colonial steamship lines, Some parties urged 
an examination of the details of the latter mea- 
sure, to which Prince Bismarck objected as im- 
plying a lack of confidence in him. Germany, 
he said, could not withhold protection from Ger- 
mans abroad when demanded, The delay in 
presenting the subject was wpe | to the pro- 
tracted but friendly negotiations with England re- 
specting Angra Pequena. In the course of the 
debate he declared that the Government's rela- 
tions with France are as amicable and confidential 
as with any other country. 

DomeEsTIc.—At the recent election in Oregon, 
11,223 votes were cast in favor of woman’s suf- 
frage, and 28,176 against it. 

The Agent for the Piegan Indians in Northern 
Montana, reported recently that the Indians are 
dying fast from the scanty supply of food at the 
Agency. The majority of the victims are chil- 
dren from § to 12 years old, The supplies 
would be entirely exhausted in another week, 
and the 3,000 Indians on the reservation would 
have no resource but to raid on the cattle of the 
white settlers, a proceeding which would inevita- 
bly provoke retaliation, and the Agent appre- 
hended serious trouble unless immediate relief 
should be given. 

CONGRESS.—The Senate has passed the House 
bill extending to water transportation the pro- 
visions hitherto applied to land routes only, re- 
specting the immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods; the Legislative, the River and Harbor, 
and a conference report on the Pension Appropri- 
ation bills; a bill granting right of way through 
Indian Territory to the Southern Kansas R. R.; 
and the House bill limiting to two years the time 
for instituting prosecutions for violations of revenue 
laws, with an amendment extending it to thiee 
years. The House adopted conference reports on 
the Pension and the Indian Appropriation bills, 
and the bill granting to the Gulf, Colorado and 
Santa Fe R. R. the right of way through Indian 
Territory. The Army, Naval and Post. Office Ap- 
propriation bills were still in conference commit- 
tees on the 2nd, A joint resolution passed the 
House, continuing for five days all appropriations 
for the necessary operations of government under 
existing laws, remaining unprovided for after the 
30th ult., unless the regular appropriation bills 
now pending be previously gence 
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RUSKIN COTTAGE, 
SPRING LAKE BEACH, N. J., 


Now open for guests. Boating, fishing, bathing, 
and delightful drives, Pleasant walks through 
groves, around the lake. 

HANNAH T. PAUL, 
gt-46 Ruskin Cottage, Spring Lake, N, J. 


VENTNOR COTTAGES, 


Open for the season, 


Address, R. K,. LETCHWORTH, 
13t-38 Sea Girt, Monmouth County, N. J. 


FOR S A Beautiful Home, at Media, 
Penna. Large pointed stone 


house, 12 rooms and 3 bath-rooms, stable and 
coach house, Lot 150x250, enclosed with neat 
iron fence. Location very high and healthy, 


Apply to ISAAC L, MILLER, 
6t-42 705 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
OSEPH G. FOGG, 


FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 142 N. Sixteenth Street. 
At Friends’ Burying Ground, 
@@ Telegraph messages promptly attended to. 


eow 





MICROSCOPES! 
TELESCOPES, 

FIELD CLASSES, 

‘MACIC LANTERNS, 

Aneroid Barometers, 

SPECTROSCOPES, 

DRAWINC INSTRUMENTS! 

Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus, 


Catalogues as follows sent on application: Part1 
Mathematical Instruments, 162 pp.; Part 2, Optical 
Instruments, 186 pp.; Part 3, Magic Lanterns, 112 
pp.; Part4, Philosophical and Chemical a 
160 pp.; Part 5, Meteorological Instruments, 120 pp. 


QUEEN & CO.) Sea". 
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RARE OPENING FOR FRIENDS IN TEXas, 


The alternate school lands have just been py 
on the market to actual settlers in Paradis 
Valley, Mitchell Co, These lands will fe 
rapidly taken. The alternate Railway sections 
now selling at $5.20 per acre. Minimum price of 
school lands $2.00 per acre on 30 years time. 
Title perfect ; no speculation in these lands, 


ELI NEWSOM, County Commissioner, 
4t-45 Spring Valley, Mitchell Co., Texas, 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 
| Important to Subscribers. 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 


Being assured that the usefulness of our paper, 
as a medium for exchange of thought, feeling 
and general intelligence amongst Friends and 
others, will be much increased by enlarging the 
number of our subscribers and readers, we make 
the following offer to each of our present sub. 
scribers. 

On all the new subscriptions for the coming or 
Thirty-eighth Volume, that any one may obuin, 
and remit, at regular rates in advance, we will al- 
low one-fourth of the amount of the subscription to 





| the person obtaining it. That is, the person who 
| secures new subscribers 4nd collects the subscrip- 


tion in advance at two dollars can retain fifty 
cents on each, for his trouble, and send to us the 
other one dollar and fifty cents each, with name 
and address of subscriber. We will enter such 
name on our list, giving each credit in full for the 
two dollars he has paid, The first number of the 


|next volume will be dated Eighth month gth, 


1884, but if any subscribers wish to begin before 
that time they can do so, in which case it would 
be desirable, though not imperative, that the sub- 


| scription should be paid to the end of next volume, 


in addition to the portion due for remainder of 
this one, and the one-fourth commission will be 
allowed on the full amonnt collected. This offer 


| is good only till beginning of, and the commission 
\is to be allowed only to the end, of the next 


volume, Special rates are allowed to clubs of 
ten or more, which will be sent on application. 
Sample copies can also be obtained by sending 
to this office. 
FRANKLIN E. PAIGE, Publisher, 
1316 Filbert St., Philadelphia. 
Sixth month 20th, 1884. ; 


Free from dust, smoke and gas, with 


y | A continuous fire kept going all Winter" 
d El) d Ing fd p | No doors need to be open when raking. 


’ ful radiators attached. 
HEATER AND RANGE WORRS, st fuel Ce 


A great fuel, time and labor saver. 


The Russian Portable Heater, | Cheap, durable and economical. 


WITH THE 


MERSHON PATENT SHAKING GRATE. 


Descriptive Catalogues, 


highest and most re iable testimonials, 


z furnished free. 


N. W. Cor. Twelfth & 


The Russian | Portable Heater. 


| Any kind of fuel can be used to advantage. 


| Brick Set Heaters of several sizes and kinds 
containing the | With the Mershon Patent Grates attached. 


Old Heaters altered to suit this Grate at 
reasonable prices. 


Filbert Sts., 


Thousands are in use and giving entire 
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